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Here are conceits, anecdotes, and iron sen-
tences, sending us back to Thomas Fuller,
beloved by Mather, and to the rich, epigram-
matic prose of seventeenth-century England.
Mather's ornate style was, however, dedicated
to "the wonders of the Christian religion, fly-
ing from the depravations of Europe to the
American strand", to "the notables of the
only Protestant University, that ever shone
in that hemisphere of the New "World", to
"a rich variety of synodical and ecclesiastical
determinations", to the "amazing judgments
and mercies, befalling many particular per-
sons among the people of New England'*. By
the year of Cotton Mather's death (1728)
Cadwallader Golden, in New York, had
printed the first part of his History of the
five Indian Nations (1727), and an urbane
young man named Benjamin Franklin had
already published a Dissertation on Liberty
ani Necessity (1725) and in the Philadelphia
Mercury had commenced his Busybody
Papers. Yet in his determination to sustain
New England in Puritan godliness, this frail,
intellectual preacher and writer, Cotton
Mather, never faltered. "Lord," he would
pray, meeting in the street a tall fellow,
"give that man high attainments in Chris-
tianity!"
Yet Mather was interested not only in
science and politics, but, as the Magnalia sug-
gests, in literature. In recommending candi-
dates for the ministry he discussed music,